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[{‘ The Young Beggar,’ from Murillo.] 


Bartotomeo Estesan Mouri.to, the most celebrated 
painter of the Spanish school, was born at or near 
Seville, in the year 1618. Having exhibited a very 
early inclination for the art, he was placed under the 
instruction of his uncle, Juan del Castillo. The 
favourite subjects of this artist were fairs and markets ; 
and several pieces of this description were executed by 
“a previously to their separation, which took place 
on, FIT, 


Hill 


i 





in consequence of the removal of the uncle to Cadiz. 
The youth, being thus left to himself, was obliged io 
earn his subsistence by painting banners and small 
pictures for exportation to America. This sort of work 
did not, perhaps, advance him in the points most essen- 
tial; but, as he had full employment, he acquired 
facility, and began to distinguish himself as an able 
colourist. 
Q 
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We know not how long Murillo continued thus to 
employ himself; but he was still very young when he 
happened to obtain a view of some works of Pedro de 
Moya, who was then passing through Seville on his 
way to Cadiz. In the latter days of Vandyke’s life, 
De Moya had studied under him, and his pictures were 
painted in the style of that great artist, whom Murillo 
was thus inspired with a strong desire to imitate. This 
circumstance gave a new impulse to his zeal, and, per- 
haps, redeemed him from employing all his life in 
painting the paltry articles required for the colonial 
market. From De Moya he received such instructions 
as the limited stay of that artist in Seville permitted ; 
and, from his conversation, Murillo probably imbibed 
the strong desire he afterwards felt of visiting Italy to 
improve himself by studying the works of the great 
masters. But his means were quite inadequate to meet 
the expenses of such a journey. A strong desire for 
improvement is, however, not easily discouraged by 
difficulties ; and the youth, collecting all his resources, 
bought a good quantity of canvass, which he divided 
into a number of small squares, upon which he painted 
flowers and subjects of devotion, and with the produce 
of the sale set out upon his journey. 

On his arrival at Madrid, Murillo waited upon Velas- 
quez, his countryman, and communicated his plans to 
him. Velasquez was interested by the talents and zeal 
which the youth exhibited, and treated him with much 
kindness and consideration. Under the impression that 
the Escurial and the palaces at Madrid contained suffi- 
cient objects for useful study, this kind friend did not 
encourage Murillo’s desire of proceeding to Italy. He 
obtained for him opportunities of studying many works 
of Titian, Paul Veronese, Rubens, and Vandyke, which 
belonged to the king and nobles of Spain, and several 
of which were copied by the young artist under his 
superintendence and instruction. Spanish authors are 
apt to exult in the fact, that Murillo never went out 
of his own country for improvement, not sufficiently 
considering the obligations he was under to the many 
works of the great masters which Madrid contained. 
Without the assistance of the example afforded by his 
great predecessors, however original his genius, the 
painter could never have attained the rank in his art at 
which he ultimately arrived. 

After a stay of three years at Madrid, Murillo re- 
turned, in 1645, to Seville, with a mind enriched by 
study, formed by practice, and stored with the good 
counsels of Velasquez. At Seville his talents soon be- 
came known and properly appreciated. He was em- 
ployed very shortly after his arrival to paint the little 
cloister of St. Francis; and the manner in which this 
work was executed filled his countrymen with astonish- 
ment and admiration. His picture of the Death of 
Santa Clara and that of St. James distributing Alms 
crowned his reputation, In the first he appeared equal 
to Vandyke as a colourist; and, in the second, a rival 
of Velasquez. They obtained him a multitude of com- 
missions, which soon produced him a fortune more than 
independent. Murillo was one of those happy men 
whom success cannot spoil or injure. He never became 
careless. He gradually perfected his manner by giving 
more boldness to his pencil, without abandoning that 
sweetness of colouring which distinguished him from 
all his rivals. During his long life he was constantly 
employed, and enriched the churches of Seville, and 
other cities in the south of Spain, with numerous works, 
Having been invited to Cadiz to paint the grand altar 
of the Capuchins, he there executed his famous picture 
of the Marriage of St. Catherine. While employed on 
this picture, and when it was nearly completed, he met 
with an accident of which he continued to feel the 
effects until his death, which took place at Seville, in 
April, 1682. 
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The works of Murillo afford proof of the excellence to 
which the Spanish school had attained, and the rea] 
character of its artists; for although he profited by 
studying the works of foreign masters, he was not their 
imitator. His style was peculiarly his own. He 
copied his objects from nature, but combined them 
ideally. His back-grounds are generally confused and 
indistinct, and the parts very much blended together 
with a loose pencil and indeterminate execution; but 
most of them have a very pleasing effect, and perhaps 
the principal objects acquire a portion of their finish 
and beauty from this very circumstance. To the 
greatest merit as an historical painter, Murillo joined 
equal excellence in flowers and landscape. But perhaps 
it is in small pictures of familiar life, such as that from 
which our wood-cut is taken, that this eminent artist 
most completely succeeded. Many of his altar-pieces 
are very large, some of them sixteen or eighteen feet 
high, and containing an immense number of figures, as 
is required by such subjects as Christ feeding the 
multitude, St. John preaching, St. James distributing 
alms, &c, But in such pictures, skilfully wrought as 
they are, he does not appear to have penetrated the 
secret of grandeur of style. The expression is often of 
a mean character in the most dignified personages 
but in the amiable and tender sentiments, which are 
expressed by the silent action of the human features, he 
was eminently successful. By the originality of his 
talent, Murillo claims rank among the first painters of 
every school. We do not find in him the dignity of 
Raphael, the grandeur of Caracci, nor the grace of 
Correggio; but, as an imitator of nature, if he is some- 
times trivial and incorrect, he is always true,—always 
natural ; and, in the sweetness, brilliancy, harmony, and 
freshness of his colouring, all his defects are forgotten. 

We must here observe that at different periods the 
style of Murillo was of two different characters. The 
first distinguished for its energetic and living truth; 
the second for its softness, gentleness, and _brilliancy of 
chiaro-scuro, though still combined with great truth 
of expression. 

The picture of which in the foregoing page we 
have given a copy, was in the ancient royal collection 
at Versailles. It is called the “ Young Beggar,” and 
was four feet one inch in height, by three feet three 
inches in width. It is painted in his first style. The 
description in the splendid national work called the 
* Musée Frangais,’ from which we have copied our en- 
graving, says:—** We must not examine the design of 
this picture with too much rigour. The subject may 
induce us to pardon some slight inaccuracies : it is the 
simplicity of the attitude, the relief given to the figure, 
the brillianey of the light, the firmness of the touch, 
the vigour of the general tone, which render it 4 
chef-d'euvre. The head and all the naked parts are 
full of life. In the ragged clothes, which only half 
cover the body, the touch is bold and broad: in the 
flesh of the knees, legs, and feet, the careful artist has, 
on the contrary, expressed the most minute details. 
The roughness of the skin attests the idleness of this 
unhappy child ; his morals are in some measure written 
upon the squalidness of his limbs, We see that the 
healthy wave never refreshes them. Such were in effect 
the habits of this proud, magnanimous, and indolent 
nation whom Providence had loaded with its favours, 
and whose institutions have rendered the greater part 
of these benefits useless—who consume much and 
labour littlke—and amongst whom so many wretches 
find this state of idleness the consolation of their 
misery. Some fruit in an old basket, an earthen 
pitcher, a few shrimps scattered on the ground, are the 
preparations or remains of a frugal repast. Every 
object is painted with as much art as the figure. The 
whole produces the most perfect illusion.” 
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Four fine pictures of this artist were “ given,” by the 
city of Seville, to Marshal Soult, who made a present of 
them to Louis XVIIL., in 1814; but they were among 
those works of art, the restitution of which was de- 


nanded by the Allies in 1815. 


Gray the Poet.—The predominant bias of Gray's mind, 
gavs Mathias, was a strong attachment to virtue, to “ the 
exercise of right reason,”’ as he used to call it, in the words 
of Plato; and if any man were mentioned to him as a man 
of ability, of genius, or of science, he always inquired, “ Is 
he good for anything?” No admiration of genius, no 
deference to learning, could subdue or even soften his aver- 
sion to the vicious, to the profligate, and the unprincipled. 


HOMCZOPATHY. 


Tus singular name is the representative of as singular 
a theory. Dr. Hahnemann, its inventor, supposes that 
diseases are to be cured by those remedies which would 
cause the same diseases in healthy persons; provided 
that these remedies are given in doses as minute as 
possible. This paradoxical system derives its name 
from the similarity of the medicine to the disease ; 
homoion signifying in Greek the same, and pathos a 
symptom. Dr. Hahnemann, who is a German, has 
written several elaborate works in defence of his 
ingenious theory ; one of them is called ‘ Organon der 
Heilkunst,—Organon of the Healing Art,—and was 
printed at Dresden in 1824, We shall give a brief 
notion of his mode of reasoning. 

The author observes that, from the remotest times, 
physicians, and even the vulgar, have had some glimpses 
of the true system,—the real art of healing. ‘Thus, in 
the book on Epidemic Diseases, which is attributed to 
Hippocrates, a case of cholera is mentioned which was 
cured by hellebore, a substance which is capable of 
causing cholera. ‘The sweating-sickness raged in the 
fifteenth century, with unchecked fatality, until su- 
dorifics were administered; after which, as Sennert 
observes, but few died. ‘“ How could musk,” exclaims 
Dr. Hahnemann, “ be almost a specific in the spas- 
modic asthma, if it were not that musk can itself cause 
paroxysms of suffocating tightness of the chest?” 
Again, it is by its homeopathic virtue that the cow-pox 
prevents the occurrence of small-pox, for the symptoms 
of the two diseases are similar; but, from the mildness 
of the cow-pox, it is unable to remove the antagonist 
disease if it already has possession of the human frame, 
and can therefore act only as a preventive. This 
method of curing beforehand is possible in a few other 
cases; for instance, wearing sulphur in their clothes will 
secure workers in wool against the kind of itch to which 
they are subject ; and an infinitely small dose of bella- 
donna (deadly nightshade) is a preventive of scarlatina 
when it rages epidemically, and excites upon the skin a 
scarlet eruption, somewhat resembling that of the dis- 
ease which it scares away. 

_ Nor has the true system been utterly unknown in 
domestic practice. Thus it is the custom to rub frozen 
limbs with snow, and (in Germany) to lay frozen sour- 
trout upon them. The cook, too, who has had_ the 
misfortune to scald his hand with boiling sauce, holds 
it near the fire, regardless of the temporary increase of 
suffering ; for he well knows that, in a short time, per- 
haps in a few minutes, the burnt place will be sound 
and free from pain. Dr. Kentish, who practised among 
miners, and had numerous opportunities of treating 
burns, found that they did best when stimulated with 
turpentine and spirits-of-wine. John Bell gives a case 
of a lady whom he attended, who had scalded both her 
arms; one was moistened with spirits of turpentine 
and the other put into cold water. The former was 
cured in half an hour, but the other one continued in 
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pain for six hours; for as soon as it was taken out of 
the water the pain was renewed. 

But besides these cases, in which the practice was 
right, some physicians had a slight conception of the 
true theory. Thus the author of one of the books 
ascribed to Hippocrates remarks, that, by vomiting, 
vomiting is made to cease, Detharding made out that 
senna-tea cures colic by its power of exciting colic in 
the healthy; and Bouldue saw that rhubarb cured 
diarrhoea by means of its purgative quality. Stoerck 
asks whether, since Stramonium (thorn-apple) pro- 
duces delirium in the healthy, it woul not be worth 
trying if it will restore the senses of the delirious? But 
Stahl, a Danish regimental physician, speaks out his 
sentiments on this subject in the clearest manner, and 
observes, that the common rule of curing diseases by 
remedies of an opposite kind is totally erroneous ; and 
that he is convinced that diseases yield to remedies 
which produce a similar malady ; thus burns are to be 
cured by approaching the fire,—frozen limbs to be 
treated with the application of snow and the coldest 
water,—inflammation and contusions with spirits; and 
he had cured acidity of the stomach with a very small 
dose of sulphuric acid, in cases where a multitude of 
absorbent powders had been used in vain. 

Dr. Hahnemann observes that others had been near 
the great truth. To us it appears that Stahl had 
altogether discovered the great truth, if it is one; but 
that to Hahnemann we must give praise for the un- 
wearied zeal with which he has disseminated his prin- 
ciples for more than thirty years. 

By these, and a thousand other instances of the same 
kind, Dr. Hahnemann proves the truth of the first 
principle of homeopathy ; and as it is an established law 
of nature, he thinks it unnecessary to waste time by 
hypothetical explanations of it: yet he supposes it pos- 
sible that the artificial disease, which expels the original 
one, may be more easily driven out by the vital powers 
than its predecessor. All that is required, therefore, to 
cure a disease is to find a similar remedy, and to 
administer it in such a dose as shall cause an extremely 
slight and temporary aggravation of the symptoms; the 
slighter the better; and hence, the smaller the dose of 
the remedy, the better, provided this slight aggravation 
takes place. Hence, in homeopathic practice, it is not 
uncommon to hear of such a dose as the millionth, the 
trillionth, or even the decillionth of a grain*.. If we 
were asked our opinion as to the truth of this curious 
and ingenious theory, we should say, that we have no 
doubt that people get well after these infinitely small © 
doses, though we doubt very much if they get well by 
means of them; and we think the great value of 
homeopathy to consist in its demonstrating that dis- 
eases may be cured by regimen and repose, which not 
merely the opinion of the vulgar, but the common run , 
of practitioners, would condemn to long courses of 
medicine. 

Since the above was written, it has been stated in 
the * London Medical and Surgical Gazette,’ that the 
homeopathic system has received a severe blow at 
Vienna. The physicians practising according to this 
doctrine have been visited by the police, the medicines . 
have been seized, and the whole of the homeopathic 
pharmacy has been suppressed. Many of the inhabi- 
tants, favourable to this mode of practice, have, however, 
determined upon petitioning the emperor, that they 
may be permitted to live and die homeopathically. . 

* The following explanation may be useful to some persons :— 
a million multiplied by a million is called a billion, and is written 
thus,—1,000,000,000,000, or, more shortly, thus,—(1,000,000)* ; 
this product again multiplied by a million is called a trillion, and 


written thus,—(1!,000,000)*; and a million raised to the tenth 
power is called a decillion, and written thus,—(1,000,000)°; a 


] 
sone ° —————_ 0 
decillionth would therefore be written thus —( 555,000) : 
Q2 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CACAO TREE AND ITS PRODUCTS. 


[From a Correspondent.} 













































































[Cacao Tree. | 


Cacao-Beans, from which chocoiate is made, and 
which, prepared in lumps or cakes, or in powder, is 
sold in the shops under the name of cocoa, are the 
seeds of the Theobroma cacao of botanists. This tree 
grows to the height of fifteen or sixteen feet. The 
fruit (see the wood-cut) resembles a cucumber, and 
is commonly about three inches in diameter. It is 
smooth on the outside, and has a yellowish red colour, 
The seeds are known to be ripe by their rattling when 
the capsule is shaken. The cacao-tree bears leaves, 
flowers, and fruit all the year through. It is a native 
of the tropical regions of America, where it is largely 
cultivated; and it is also cultivated in many of the 
West India Isiands. 

Cacao-beans are frequently misnamed cocoa-nuts, 
by which means they are confounded with coco-nuts 
(cocos nucifera), a fruit which is often mis-spelled 
cocoa-nuls. On account of these mistakes in the 
spelling of the fruits of the two trees, many persons 
suppose that the manufactured seeds of the cacao-tree, 
or chocolate, is the produce of cocoa-nuts. 

The cacao-tree was cultivated by the aboriginal 
inhabitants of America long before it was discovered 
by Columbus. They made a beverage of the seeds, 
but authorities are divided in regard to how it was 
prepared. From time immemorial the seeds have been 
employed as money in some parts of America, Choco- 





late seems to have been first manufactured in Mexico, 
and the Creole ladies were for a long time so fond of 
the beverage that it was habitually served to them even 
in church by their slaves. 

Chocolate is manufactured in the following manner: 
—the cacao-beans are carefully examined, and the 
sound and good only selected. They are then dried, 
and the shells removed. The kernels are then sub- 
mitted to the fire for the purpose of being roasted. 
This operation being finished, the seeds are bruised 
upon a hot stone until they form an oily paste. The 
requisite quantities of sugar and spices,—generally 
finely-powdered cinnamon and vanilla,—are then added. 
When the mixture is formed into a homogeneous com- 
pound, it is put into polished iron moulds, of different 
sizes. In the manufacture of chocolate, various nutri- 
tive substances are sometimes used, such as salop, 
arrow-root, tapioca, &c., and some manufacturers have 
the art of giving it the odour of coffee. It is said that 
imported chocolate is sometimes adulterated with flour 
and Castile soap. Cacao-paste, the produce of, and 
imported from, a British possession, pays a duty of 4d. 
per lb. upon importation : in 1830 it was Is. 9d. per lb. 

Cacao-beans, after being dried, or partially roasted, 
shelled, and ground in a mill, are beginning to 
much used in this country. Two table spoonsful of the 
powder may be added to a pint and a half of milk-and- 
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water; after boiling, let the pot simmer over the fire 
for about ten minutes, when the beverage will be fit 
for use. Sugar and milk are to be added as required. 
Cacao-beans, imported from a British possession, pay a 
custom duty of 2d. per lb., formerly it was 6d. per Ib. 


(Fruit of the Cacao-Tree.} 


The thin pellicle or shell that covers the beans, and 
which is separated before they are ground or powdered, 
contains a considerable quantity of mucilage, and the 
bitter principle of the cacao. Some persons prefer a 
beverage made from the shells to a preparation made 
from the beans. The shells are said to be greatly 
employed as a substitute for the beans in Switzerland, 
Belgium, and Ireland. They are charged an import 
duty of Id. per Ib. 





{a, Cacao-bean; b, Transverse Section of the Fruit.] 


POETS IN PERSIA. 
“ Who now 
Enters the chamber, flourishing a scroll 
In his right hand, his left, at every step, 
Brushing the floor with what was once a hat 
Ofceremony * * * 

At length arrived, and with a shrug that pleads 
* *Tis my necessity !’ he stops and speaks, 
Screwing a smile into his dinnerless face : 
‘I am a poet, Signor :—give me leave 
To bid you welcome. Though you shrink from nolice, 
The splendour of your name has gone before you ; 
And Italy, from sea to sea, rejoices, 
As well, indeed, she may! But I transgress. 
I, too, have known the weight of praise, and ought 
To spare another.’ 

Saying so, he laid 

His sonnet, an impromptu, on my table, 
And bowed and left me; in his holiow hand 
Receiving a small tribute.” Roars, 
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In thus graphically describing a scene in Italy,—-the 
most poetical nation of Europe,—the poet has, un- 
consciously, described with equal truth a scene of fre- 
quent occurrence in Persia,—the most poetical of the 
East. The whole kingdom is inundated with such 
poetical mendicants, who lie in wait, not only for the 
public functionaries and wealthy men of their own 
country, but for all strangers whose rank and appearance 
afford them ground to hope the least recompense for 
their lays. ‘The latter are their especial prey ; and the 
stranger, who may be at first amused, is soon annoyed 
and irritated at the frequency of such attacks on his 
purse, and the amazing perseverance of the assailants, 
whom no professed ignorance of the language, and no 
expression of dislike for such productions, can discourage, 
and whom one success only stimulates to further at- 
tempts. In his ‘ History of Persia,’ (a work of which 
we make considerable use in preparing this article,) 
Sir John Malcolm states, that a poet of this class came 
fifty miles from Shiraz to welcome him with a compli- 
_mentary ode, beautifully written upon ornamented paper. 

The existence of such a number of poetasters has been 
generally preceded by the creation of good poetry, and 
by a general diffusion of poetical taste. Of few nations is 
this more true than the Persian. Almost the only poets 
of high name in the East were Persians, and their verses 
are as household words from the palace of the king to the 
cabin of the peasant. Indeed, common conversation is 
so profusely interlarded with poetical quotations, that 
the effect would be nauseous were it not for the un- 
affected felicity with which they are usually introduced ; 
and were it not that the usual style of conversation is 
so florid among the Persians as to weaken, if not 
destroy, the line of demarcation between conversational 
and poetical expression, which most other languages 
exhibit. Je 

A certain measure of education is obtained with much 
facility in the principal cities of Persia; and if a young 
man prefers a life of indolence to one of active industry, 
the respect in which the character of a poet is held 
strongly tempts him to assume the name. 

“A few fortunate votarigs of the muses enjoy the 
smiles of fortune, but the great majority of poets here, 
as in other countries, are poor. While some favoured 
poets are chaunting the wonderful deeds of the king, 
or of the principal chiefs, or composing ‘ dewans,’ or 
collections of odes on the mystical subject of divine 
love; others are contented with panegyrizing’ the 
virtues, wisdom, bravery, and discernment of all who 
bestow their bounty upon them, or allow them to par- 
take of the good things of their table. They also make 
epigrams to amuse their patrons, and are alike ready to 
recite their own verses or to quote the finest passages 
of the national poetry.”—Ma/colm. 

The most distinguished Persian poets are Firdousee 
and Nizamee as epic poets; Sadi in didactic composi- 
tion, and Hazif, Jami, Rudiki, Anveri, in lyrical and 
mystical verse. For this last species of poetry the 
Persians have an especial relish, and it is much more 
cultivated at present than any other. There are some 
pointed epigrams, but no such thing as a regular satire 
in the language. The freedom of observation and of 
expression essential to this class of compositions would 
not be tolerated in such a state of society and govern- 
ment as exists in Pérsia; and the most, therefore, that 
has heen attempted is to convey some satirical allusion 
under the cover of a fable or apologue. The severer 
taste of Europeans is offended by the redundance of 
ornament which the Persian poetry exhibits. It is 
characterized rather by richness of fancy than by vigour 
or tenderness of feeling, and it is almost completely 
destitute of those forcible or delicate touches by which 
master hands can strike and awaken untouched chords in 
the human heart, , 
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From this excess of ornament and inflation of style, 
which may be regarded not only as the besetting sin 
but as the characteristic of Persian poetry, there is no 
Eastern poet more exempt than Firdousee, in whose 
great work, the ‘ Shah-Nameh,’ the most fastidious 
European reader meets with passages of exquisite 
beauty and tenderness, which even the depraved taste 
of the Persians can relish, although they consider his 
peculiar excellence to lie in the description of battles. 

As the author of this celebrated work occupies the 
first place among Persian poets, and may, in many 
respects, be compared to our own Spenser, we imagine 
that a short account of him may not be uninteresting 
to the general reader. For the means of supplying 
this we are indebted chiefly to the introduction prefixed 
to Mr. Atkinson’s translation of the ‘ Soohrab,’ an 
episode in Firdousee’s great work the ‘ Shah-Namebh,’ 
or Book of Kings. 

Mahmood, Sultan of Ghizni, the famous conqueror 
of India, began to reign about the year 977. This 
prince to his other glories added that of being a very 
munificent patron of literature, and his court was, con- 
sequently, the resort of distinguished men from various 
parts of his widely extended empire. The idea once 
occurred to him of having a history of the kings of 
Persia, from the earliest times to his own, prepared in 
verse. In order to ascertain the respective merits of 
the various competitors for this employment, the king 
selected seven romantic episodes from an old chronicle, 
a copy of which had lately been discovered, and de- 
livered them to seven of the principal poets at his court 
to be composed in verse. Unsuree, to whom the 
beautiful story of Roostem and Soohrab was allotted, 
performed his part so much to the satisfaction of Mah- 
mood that he was engaged to arrange the whole in 
verse. 

Firdousee was at that time at Musheed, his native 
city, employing himself with equal diligence and success 
in the cultivation of his poetical talents. Having heard 

of the determination of the king, he succeeded in ob- 
taining a copy of the chronicle, and, applying himself 
with great zeal to the task, he soon produced a splendid 
description of a battle, which still forms a much admired 
passage of the ‘ Shah-Nameh.’ This performance was 
so generally read, and so much talked of, that it was 
not long before the sultan heard of his merits, and 
immediately sent him an earnest invitation to his court. 
The poet went; and soon after his arrival executed 
another battle-story, which Mahmood read with admi- 
ration and delight, and, without hesitating a moment, 
assigned to him the projected undertaking. He also 
ordered his chief minister to pay him a thousand 
miskals for every thousand distichs, and, at the same 
time, bestowed upon him the name of Firdousee*, 
** because he had diffused over his court the delights of 
Paradise.” It is pleasing to add, that Unsuree liberally 
acknowledged the superiority of his great rival’s genius, 
and resigned tle undertaking to him without a murmur. 

The vizier, in compliance with the injunctions of the 
sultan, offered to pay the sums as the work proceeded ; 
but the poet preferred waiting until the completion of 
his engagement, in the hope that the large amount 
which would then be due to him, would afford him the 
means of gratifying a wish he had long indulged, of 
doing something of importance for the benefit of his 
native city. But it appears that Firdousee wanted that 
pliancy of disposition and dependency of spirit which the 
atmosphere of an Eastern court requires. With a man 
of this character, the proud and narrow-minded, though 
able, Vizier, soon became offended, and exerted himself 
to destroy his credit. Several passages in his poems 
were extracted and invidiously commented upon as con- 

* “Firdousee” signifies Paradise. We are pot aware that his 
previous name is known, 
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taining sentiments adverse to the true faith ; and wer 
alleged to convict him of being an impious philosopher, 
a schismatic, and a follower of Ali. The petty malic 
of the minister was probably not without effect withiy 
the limits of the court; but beyond, it was powerless, 
The poet rose in the public esteem. The progress of 
the splendid national monument he was erecting was 
watched with admiration; and presents poured in upon 
him from every quarter. The composition of 60,009 
couplets appears to have occupied Firdousee for thirty 
years. On its completion, the sultan, who was fully 
sensible of the importance and value of the perfor. 
mance, and proud of the renown which his own con- 
nexion with it promised, ordered, as it is said, an 
elephant-load of gold to be sent to the author. But 
this munificent recompense, which only the spoiler of 
India could have afforded, was intercepted by the ma- 
lignant minister, who sent to the poet instead 60,000 
silver dirhems*, Firdousee was in the public bath when 
the money was brought to him; and, on opening the 
bags, and finding that they contained only silver, he 
was so greatly enraged at the insult that, to testify his 
scorn, he divided the whole sum, on the spot, between 
the keeper of the bath, the vender of refreshments, and 
the slave who had brought it. “ The sultan shall 
know,” he exclaimed, “that I have not bestowed the 
labour of thirty years on a work to be rewarded with 
dirhems.” 

When the king became acquainted with this circum- 
stance, he was much exasperated at the conduct of the 
vizier ; but that ingenious person had so much adroit- 
ness, and so much influence with Mahmood, that he 
succeeded not only in exculpating himself, but in trans- 
ferring all the blame to the poet, who was also charged 
with insulting and disrespectful behaviour towards his 
sovereign and benefactor. Mahmood, thus stimulated 
to personal reseniment, and not questioning the veracity 
of the minister, issued an order that Firdousee should, 
on the following morning, be trampled to death under 
the feet of an elephant. The unhappy poet, when he 
heard of this order, hurried, in the utmost consternation, 
to the royal presence, and, falling at the feet of the 
sultan, begged for mercy, at the same time pronouncing 
an elegant eulogium on the glories of Mahmood’s 
reign and the generosity of his heart. That heart was 
touched by the poet’s agitation and softened by his 
praise, and the order for his execution was recalled. 

But the wound thus inflicted was too deep to be 
borne without a murmur. Firdousee went home, and, 
under the existing impulse of his feelings, penned a 
satire on the sultan, which is still extant, and is only 
remarkable as showing the bitterness of his resentment, 
and the keenness with which he felt the injustice and 
neglect with which he had been treated. He instantly 
fled from the city and hastened to Bagdad, where he 
received the most honourable reception and entertain- 
ment from the Caliph Ul Kadur Billah, in whose 
palace he added 1000 couplets to the ‘ Shah-Nameh, 
for which he was rewarded with a robe of honour and 
60,000 deenars. 

Meanwhile, the Sultan of Ghizni had discovered that 
his reputation as a patron of literature had been com- 
promised by the conduct of his minister, whom he, 
therefore, dismissed from his office and banished from 
the court. Being then anxious to make all the repa- 
ration in his power for the injustice of which he had 
been guilty, he forwarded to Bagdad a present of 
60,000 deenarst, and a robe of state, accompanied by 
apologies for his former conduct. But this atonement 
came too late to benefit its object. Firdousee had re- 
moved to his native city, and had recently died there 
when the money and the robe arrived. 

* Equal to 1375/. The sum due, at 1000 miskals for 1000 
| couplets, was 30,9377, F Equal to 27,500/, 
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This is the amount of all that is now known of the | among the Romans, as appears from the expressions 


guthor of the *‘ Shah-Nameh ;’ and it has an interest 
peyond that which it possesses as the memoir of an 
individual, from the accurate view it affords of the 

sition which a man of genius, from the earliest times 
until now, has been found to occupy under the despots 
of the East, and the influence of which on Oriental 
literature it would be interesting to trace. The history 
of Firdousee is, in its outlines, the general history of 
men of letters in Asia; and, viewing it thus, we have 
been led so to extend the notice as to preclude ourselves 
from the present mention of several particulars on the 
general subject which we had intended to state. 


Local Attachment.—In the remote village of Petit Bor- 
nand, in a wild valley above Bonneville, is a very valuable 
painting by Guido, of our Saviour’s removal from the cross. 
Anative of this place lived many years at Rome in the 
service of a cardinal; at last, becoming old, he wished to 
return and end his days in the land of his fathers. The 
cardinal gave him his leave; adding, that, in reward for his 
long and faithful services, he wished him to choose out of 
his palace any one article he might wish to take away with 
him. The domestic said he should choose the painting of 
the “ Removal from the Cross,’ which he had often looked 
at in the cardinal’s gallery, as he wished to give it to the 
church of his native village. The cardinal was unprepared 
for this request ; however, as he had promised, he allowed 
his servant to take the painting away. This circumstance 
was honourable to both. 


The Grey Parrot.—The grey parrot, like many others of 
its tribe, often lives to a great age, and we are told of indi- 
viduals attaining to 50, 60, or even 100 years. According 
to Le Vaillant, one which lived in the family of Mr. Meninck 
Huyser, at Amsterdam, for 32 years, had previously passed 
41 with that gentleman's uncle, who bequeathed it to his 
nephew; and there can be little doubt that it must have 
been at least 2 or 3 years old at the time of its arrival in 
Europe. When Le Vaillant saw it, the bird was in a state 
of complete decrepitude; and, having lost its sight and 
memory, had lapsed into a sort of lethargic condition, and 
was fed at intervals with biscuit dipped in Madeira. In the 
days of its vigour it used to speak with great distinctness, 
repeat many sentences, fetch its master’s slippers, call the 
servants, &c. At the age of 60, its memory began to fail, 
and instead of acquiring any new phrases, it began very 
perceptibly to lose those which it had learned, and to 
intermix, in a discordant manner, the words of its former 
language. It moulted regularly once a year, till the age 
of 65, when the red feathers of the tail were supplied by 
yellow ones, after which no other change of plumage took 
place, 





THE ARGAND LAMP. 

Excertine the essential articles of food and shelter, 
there is perhaps scarcely anything more necessary to 
our comfort than artificial light. Without its aid, a 
considerable portion of time in the climates inhabited 
by civilized men must be wasted in idleness; and 
although the privation might not be felt by the listless 
dwellers in the torrid zone, to us who live in the 
region of unequal days and nights, the want of it 
would operate as a check upon improvement, and a 
great bar to the provision of the necessaries of life. 

In the earliest ages of the world, and in the beautiful 
climate of “ the cradle of mankind,” artificial light 
would only occasionally be useful; but as the human 
race spread itself into ruder climes, its necessity 
became apparent. At first, the fires which were 
kindled for warmth would supply sufficient light for 
such occupations as were then followed: the more 
inflammable matters, such as resinous woods and 
bituminous earths, were soon found to give more light 
and to be more portable than the masses of fuel used in 
heating dwellings. The resinous wood gradually be- 
came a torch, or candle, and was wrapped in rags 
dipped in oil or fat, or covered with pitch or other 
exudation from pine-trees, Such torches were in use 





“ pinea tada” and “piceum lumen,” so: familiar to 
readers of ancient authors, 

As soon as vessels were constructed capable of con- 
taining oil, the rags or strings of cotton, flax or tow, 
which had helped to make the torch, would now be 
more conveniently burned on the surface of the oil: the 
necessity of some contrivance to fix this wick to some 
one part of the vessel would soon be apparent, and thus 
the lamp was formed, such as we see it in Egyptian, 
Etruscan, Greek and Roman sculptures and paintings, 
and as it refhained almost without improvement to our 
own times. The most exquisite taste was developed in 
the construction of these lamps, and, as far as beauty is 
concerned, nothing could possibly be desired. 

We give at the end of this article a representation 
of two of these lamps, which were found in the ruins of 
Pompeii, and of which the following description is 
taken from the volumes upon that long buried city in 
the ‘ Library of Entertaining Knowledge.’ “ Of the 
two candelabra here given one is of the simplest form: 
the other deserves notice on account of the ingenious 
construction by which it can be taken to pieces for the 
convenience of transport. The base is formed of three 
goats’ legs, each having a ring at the end, and a ring 
on each side. The centre piece is attached to the side 
pieces by rivets, 3, 4, round which these rings are 
allowed to turn, so that the three either lie parallel 
when the candelabrum is taken to pieces, or may be 
made to stand at equal distances in the circumference 
of a circle, in which case the two exterior rings lap over 
each other, and are united by a moveable pin. The 
end rings, 5, 5, 5, which are placed at different heights, 
as shown at A, will then be brought into the same 
vertical line; and the round pin, C, which terminates 
the stem, passes through them, and is secured by a pin, 
7, passing through the hole, 8, which keeps the whole 
tight. The shaft is square and hollow, terminated by 
two busts, placed back to back, and surmounted with a 
kind of capital. Within this a smaller shaft, e, plays 
up and down, and is adjusted at the desired height by 
a pin, f. The busts represent Mercury and Perseus.” 

But in all these lamps the principle of the burner was 
the same: and although many ingenious contrivances 
were adapted to this part, they all had in view the equable 
flow of oil to the wick, or the maintenance of the oil at the 
same height, with scarcely an attempt to remedy the most 
important defects,—the want of a full supply of air to 
the flame. This alteration was proposed and perfected 
by M. Argand, a citizen of Geneva, about fifty years 
ago. In order to understand fully the nature of the 
improvement effected by him, it must be remembered 
that a plentiful supply of air is necessary to the exist- 
ence of flame. A small wick produces of course a small 
flame; but, in consequence of that smallness, almost 
every particle of the flame is in contact with the air, 
and the light is very brilliant. By increasing the size 
of the wick, the flame is enlarged ; but then the interior 
portion, which is deprived of air, is but imperfectly in- 
flamed; the light is in consequence brown and dull, 
and much of the oil burned passes off in smoke without 
being inflamed at all. The only mode found of increas- 
ing the body of flame, without destroying its brilliancy, 
was by increasing the number of little wicks, which 
were placed side by side in aline. This produced a 
good light, but it was unsightly and troublesome to 
arrange, and by no means so brilliant as might be 
expected from the same quantity of light in a compact 
form. It occurred to Argand that if this line of wicks 
could be placed in a circle, and a current of air admitted 
through the interior of the circle, while the outside air 
was applied to the external surface, the power of a large 
wick would be obtained with all the brilliancy of a small 
one. This was effected in the following manner: A 
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small tube, about three inches long and half an inch 
in diameter, was soldered at one end, withinside another 
tube of the same length, but double the size, leaving a 
space between the two, open at one end and closed at 
the other. A wick was formed by a piece of cotton 
woven round without a seam, and fixed to a brass ring 
fitted to the space between the two tubes, and raised or 
depressed by a worm or groove cut in the inner tube, 
or by a rack and pinion. The oil was admitted to the 
wick by a pipe connected with a reservoir, and passing 
through the outer tube. Thus was formed a ring of 
light, but the lamp did not at first answer the expecta- 
tion of the inventor: the light was not brilliant in pro- 
portion to its size, and could not be got to rise much 
above the wick. Every attempt to increase its height 
by a more copious flow of oil, or by raising the wick, 
only produced a volume of smoke. . This defect would 
have been fatal had not accident discovered a remedy. 
This was the glass chimney, which, by increasing the 
current of. air, produced a complete combustion of wil, 
and as great a light as could possibly be derived from 
the quantity consumed. This accidental discovery is 
thus related by the younger brother of Argand, who 
hit upon the glass chimney :—** My brother had long 
been trying to bring his lamp to bear. A broken-off 
neck of a flask lying upon the chimney-piece, I hap- 
pened to reach it over to the table, and to place it 
over the circular flame of the lamp: immediately it rose 
with brilliancy. My brother started from his seat with 
ecstasy, rushed upon me in a transport of joy, and em- 
braced me with rapture.” Thus was the Argand lamp 


formed, the most important improvement discovered in 
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artificial light before the introduction of gas, and which 
has not since been improved upon, . More convenien; 
arrangements have been made to supply oil, mor 
elegant forms have been adopted, and all unnece: 
shadows obviated, but the burner remains essentially 
the same as Argand formed it. 

This invention received almost immeaiately the sup. 
port to which so useful a discovery was entitled. The 
Argand lamp was adopted by all to whom a good and 
steady light was desirable. Persons engaged in deli. 
cate operations requiring much light, as engravers, 
watchmakers, &c., and who had hitherto been com. 
pelled to suspend their occupation at the approach of 
twilight, could now work by night as well. as by day, 
The experimental chemist, too, was put in possession 
of a powerful aid in the prosecution of his investiga. 
tions by the use of this lamp, which gave a consider- 
able and easily graduated heat, much more manageable 
than that of any furnace that could be constructed. 

Several plans have been devised for comparing the 
intensity of different lights, but the best seems to be the 
following :—Fix a large piece of pasteboard, with a 
small hole in it, about a foot and a half from a white 
wall, and let the two lights to be compared stand upon 
a table at some distance from each other, so that the 
light from each may cast a bright spot upon the wall 
through the hole in the pasteboard. Let the brightest 
light be moved from the wall until both the spots ac. 
quire the same intensity: then measure the distance of 
both lights from the wall, square the distance, and the 
result will be the proportionate quantity of light given 
by each, 








[Candelabra found at Pompeii.] 
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